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‘PREFACE 


Some of the historical portion of this book is, by 
permission of the publishers, based on ‘ Salisbury ’ 
by the Reverend William Henry Jones, a volume of 
the Library of ‘ Diocesan Histories.’ 

Messrs. A. R. Mowbray & Co., the publishers 
of the invaluable ‘ Dictionary of English Church 
History ’ edited by Messrs. Ollard and Crosse, have 
kindly permitted me to draw upon their list of the 
bishops. 

I am indebted to the Rev. Chr. Wordsworth, 
Chancellor and Librarian, for some useful notes, and 
to Mr. Walter G. Alcock, M.v.o., mus.p., for speci- 
fication of the organ. 

Other obligations I acknowledge in the text. 

To my old friend Mr. George Freemantle, Sacrist 
of the Cathedral for nearly fifty years, whose know- 
ledge of the building and its history is unrivalled, 
1 am indebted not only for letting me draw upon 
this knowledge but equally for the patience and 
cheerfulness with which he gave me his time. 

As in other volumes of this series I have given 
unusual space to the historical side of the subject. 
I hope not too much space. It is not easy to dig 
up new facts and theories about the cathedrals but 
I venture to hope that the present mode of presenta- 
tion may be found acceptable. 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


In the decade of Magna Carta Bishop Poore began 
at New Sarum, or Salisbury, the Cathedral which 
is one of England’s great possessions, a place. of 
pilgrimage for all antiquaries, a joy to all beholders. 
How and why did the Cathedral come there? It 
is a story that takes us back to very early times. The 
last of the Roman legions had left Britain about a 
hundred and fifty years, and the Christianity that 
they had brought with them had been driven west- 
ward by the coming of the northern invaders, to 
be revived in Kent by the mission of Augustine in 
597; and then, in 634, came to the West Saxons 
Birinus, sent by Pope Honorius I. 

King Cynegils received him graciously and 
became himself a Christian. Other circumstances 
helped the movement. Oswald, the Christian 
successor of Edwin, in Northumbria, asked for the 
daughter of Cynegils as his wife, and came, pro- 
bably in 635, to take home his bride. Birinus is 
now Bishop of Dorchester, and it is probable that 
ancient village witnessed the Christianizing of the 
dynasty which grew into the royal line of England. 
That was the re-birth of Christianity in Wessex. 
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Oswald had obtained his missionaries from Scot- 
land and probably his influence with Cynegils was 
exerted on behalf of the ancient church of Britain, 
thus keeping Wessex independent of Canterbury. 
One is tempted to think that Birinus, Benedictine 
as he was, maintained these relations in better spirit 
than did Augustine. In 650 Birinus died and was 
buried ‘among his own people.’ Years later his 
body was translated to Winchester. His name is in 
the Calendar of Saints on December 3. Four 
bishops succeeded him in the diocese of Wessex. 
Then for about five years there was no bishop at 
all, after which came two who in turn were conse- 
crated by Archbishop Theodore. In 688 Ida became 
King of Wessex and Winchester held the see with 
Headda, a monk trained under Hilda of Whitby, 
as bishop, consecrated by Archbishop Theodore in 
London-—an acknowledgment of Canterbury’s 
supremacy. 

The great diocese was divided up in the Spring 
of 705, the see of Sherborne being created with 
Aldhelm (to be St. Aldhelm) who was Abbot of 
Malmesbury, as the first bishop. He was scholar, 
preacher, and builder, a man of fine presence, a 
good musician (on the lyre or harp) and a singer. 
Sherborne would include Dorset, Somerset, and 
much of the western side of Wiltshire—the limits 
of the diocese cannot be exactly defined. Aldhelm 
held the see for the short space of four years, 
dying in 709. He was the first of eleven bishops 
of Sherborne, and of these only one is of modern 
interest, the last one, Asser, the biographer of 
Alfred the Great. In gog there was another 
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division of Wessex, and there were now five sees: 
Winchester, Wells, Crediton, Ramsbury, and Sher- 
borne. Our present interest is with the two last, 
which comprising Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Dorset 
were united 150 years later. In 1075 Herman, who 
since 1058 had held both sees, united them and 
placed his throne on the hill of Old Sarum, for so 
the Council of London had decreed. 

A word about Old Sarum. On the site was the 
Sorbiodunum of the Romans, who followed British 
lead in making a fort of the hill. It became a Saxon 
town, with a mint, in the time of Edward the 
Confessor. Here Canute died, and here William 
the Conqueror assembled his barons to renew the 
oath of fealty. Here was born, about 1120, John 
of Salisbury, * the central figure of English learning,’ 
the friend of Becket, who later became Bishop of 
Chartres. The place retained its importance, even 
after becoming just vacant mounds, and actually, 
until the Reform Act of 1832, returned two members 
to Parliament—the elder Pitt in 1735. 

Here then Bishop Herman fixed his see, and 
began a cathedral, a Norman building of course, 
but he died after two years’ work, being succeeded 
by Osmund, another Norman; who finished the 
building. This church survived for about 140 years. 

In 1217 Richard Poore arrives upon the scene. 
The story of his removal of the see to a new site 
must be told in another chapter. 

Before we leave Old Sarum let us remember 
the ‘Use of Sarum,’ the work of Osmund (1085), 
whose attention was drawn to the varieties in ritual 
in different parts of England. The ‘Use’ was 
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generally adopted in the south. In 1172 it was 
introduced into Ireland, and seventy years later into 
Scotland. In 1414 it was decreed by Richard 
Clifford, Bishop of London, with the consent of the 
Chapter, that the ‘Use of Sarum” should be 
followed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Bishop Clifford 
(who is said to have been proposed for the papacy) 
once held a stall at Salisbury. 


AT OLD SARUM 


CHAPTER - Il 


BUILDING THE CATHEDRAL 


RicHarp Poors had been Dean of Salisbury, the 
fest dean, and for a short time (1215-17) he was 
Bishop of Chichester. From there he returned to 
Old Sarum to remove the establishment to a new 
site and to build the glorious Cathedral. He had 
learnt two things at Chichester—how to be an 
organizing bishop, and how to build in the Early 
English style. So he was the very man to start the 
new building. On his arrival at Old Sarum he 
found that brother Herbert, with whom he had been 
dean, and to whom he succeeded as bishop, had 
already prepared for a removal to the present site. 
There were many reasons for such a change, amongst 
them the conflicts between the authorities of the 
church and those of the state, the Cathedral being 
actually within the precincts of the king’s castle. 
A site, quaintly recorded as shown by an arrow 
shot from Old Sarum, and apparently the Bishop’s 
private property, was obtained. The Pope’s blessing 
was secured, the canons determined to give one- 
fourth of their revenues for seven years, and on 
Easter Monday, 1219, a wooden church was begun 
at Salisbury in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, in which on the following Trinity Sunday 
Divine Service was celebrated. Preachers were 
forthwith sent in all directions to collect contribu- 
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tions. In the following year (1220) on the day of 
St. Vitalis, April 28, the foundation stones of the 
new church were laid. The Bishop laid the first 
for Pope Honorius III, the second for Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the third 
for himself. William Longespée, Earl of Salisbury, 
laid the fourth stone for himself, and the fifth for 
Ela, his Countess. Other stones were laid by the 
nobility present, by the dean, and dignitaries, all 
binding themselves to certain payments for seven 
years. The stone for the building, a perfect grey, 
was brought from Chilmark, about twelve miles 
from Salisbury. 

The architect was Elias de Derham, who was 
made a Canon. He, who probably was a native of 
West Dereham, Norfolk, was a great friend of 
Richard Poore, and when the bishop went to 
Durham Elias went with him. Within five years 
Bishop Poore saw the Cathedral sufficiently 
advanced to admit of Divine Service being cele- 
brated in it. Probably all that was finished was the 
Lady-chapel. It was determined to have the conse- 
cration at the festival of St. Michael and All Angels, 
and on the previous day (which was Sunday) the 
Bishop at early morn went with Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Archbishop of 
Dublin and consecrated three altars—to The Ever- 
Blessed Trinity and All Saints, to St. Peter and the 
other Apostles, to St. Stephen and the Noble army 
of Martyrs. On the following day the consecration 
of the portion of the Cathedral which was built was 
carried out in a great public function, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury preaching a sermon. 


ee 
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With the removal of the bodies of three of Bishop 
Poore’s predecessors, the transfer from Old Sarum 
to Salisbury was complete, but more than a 
quarter of a century passed before the Cathedral 
was finished. Bishop Poore went away to Durham 
where again he did wonderful work. He died in 
1237 and is buried at Tarrant Crawford about 
fifteen miles from Salisbury. On September 20, 
1258, the Cathedral was hallowed with great 
solemnity by Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
But the tower and spire had still to rise. It had 
cost forty-two thousand marks (£28,000) equal in 
our day to about £500,000. 

Interest will be felt in the consecration crosses. 
Those on the exterior walls—three at the east end, 
others on the transept, and over the side door at the 
west end—are to be distinctly seen, and a little care 
will reveal those in corresponding positions of the 
interior of the building. There probably were 
twenty-four in all, twelve inside and twelve outside. 

Bishop Poore had around him a capable band of 
helpers. In the forefront was William de Wenda, 
the dean, who himself went to London to collect 
offerings. He it was who wrote the full account of 
all the early proceedings which is still in the 
Cathedral library, and on which all our informa- 
tion is based. The treasurer was lovable Edmund 
Rich, here a prebendary, but in 1234 to be Arch- 

. bishop of Canterbury. Other helpers were the 
scholar Robert Grosseteste (Bishop of Lincoln in 
1235) who was Archdeacon of Wilts ; Martin de 
Patteshull later to be Dean of St. Paul’s ; Robert 
Bingham who succeeded Poore as Bishop of Salis- 
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bury ; and many another. Elias de Derham was 
master-mason. * Ledenhall’ in Salisbury is a house 
by the same master. 

The builders on the new site were untrammelled. 
There were no old foundations to be followed, none 
to be avoided. The result of thirty-eight years’ 
work is a building of wonderful uniformity of 
style, and complete plan, in which ‘no dullness 
supervenes,’ where the commanding beauty is 
derived from size and proportion, for ornament is 
subordinated, confined to finish of a buttress, a 
corbel-table, and so on. In plan the Cathedral is a 
double, or archiepiscopal, cross and the main build- 
ing is entirely Early English. There is of course the 
greatest possible interest to be found in the study 
of the alterations and additions made to the medieval 
cathedrals, but it is good to have at least one old 
building that gives, and that so beautifully, one 
thought. Salisbury and St. Paul’s, how different ! 
But each is the creation of one master-mind. 

The walls of the close, and some of the 
central tower, were probably built in the reign of 
Edward II] with stones from Old Sarum, removed 
by grant of the King. We find here and there some 
Norman carvings. Entering the close through any 
of the gates one cannot fail to be struck with its 
peaceful beauty. The old houses, not so old as the 
Cathedral, but Elizabethan, Queen Anne, and 
Georgian in style ; the abundance of finely grown 


trees ; the excellently kept turf ; all help to make . 


a simply perfect picture in which rests the beautiful 
building, with the wonderful spire which of course 
claims our first attention. 

Cc 
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The spire was finished probably about the year 
1375 but the date is very uncertain. Only the first 
stage was built at the time of the consecration in 
1258. The tower is of three stages and in 1330 the 
second two stages were begun. ‘They are Decorated 
with profusion of ornament. Above soars the spire 
to its height of 404 feet, the most beautiful spire in 
the world, superbly resting on the tower with the 
angle turrets of exactly the right design and size. 
In the capstone there was found in 1762 a leaden 
box containing a fragment of silk or fine linen, a 
relic (possibly of the Virgin, to whom the Cathedral 
is dedicated), placed there in order to avert danger. 

A. feature on which one has not read much 
comment is the perfect way in which the spire 1s 
imposed on the tower. It is a feature the beauty 
of which it shares with Chichester. Norwich spire, 
sitting on the huge tower, seems to be too narrow 
at the base, which does not adequately fill the space 
on which it rests. 

The tower walls are six feet thick, and pierced 
with windows. The spire for the first twenty feet 
is two feet thick, and then nine inches. The 
scaffolding used in construction is still inside. This 
enormous weight was never contemplated by the 
original builder, and the consequence is that the 
columns have been thrust out of the perpendicular 
as is clearly seen inside the building. The diameter 
of the piers of Canterbury central tower is 12 feet ; 
of St. Albans 16 feet ; of Salisbury 7 feet only. In 
the fifteenth century the Perpendicular, and inverted 
arches were put across the piers of the central and 
eastern transepts, with buttresses, external, in the 
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clerestory, and in triforium of the building, a 
procedure that some modern professional opinion 
does not approve. Wren was consulted in 1668 and 
found a declination of the spire of about 2714 inches 
south and 17%4 inches west. Since his day there 
have been repeated tests and apparently there has 
been no movement. But there has been anxiety, 
and Sir Gilbert Scott being called in probably saved 
the spire. In conjunction with Mr. Shields, an 
eminent engineer, and with Messrs. James of 
London, he introduced iron ties (a treatment on 
which Ruskin in ‘ The Seven Lamps’ pronounces a 
most sensible opinion), and when this was done the 
stonework could be repaired. It surely was one of 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s greatest works. 

Since 1898 the tower has been thoroughly re- 
stored under Sir Arthur Blomfield, the spire has been 
repaired and, this adding considerable dignity to the 
whole, the vane has been removed. 

The main building, Early English at its best, is 
excellently built and conservatively restored by Sir 
Gilbert Scott. The finest view is from the north- 
east end. Notice particularly the wonderful pro- 
portions, the varying heights of the several parts, a 
feature that renders the exterior of the English 
Cathedrals so charming. At Lichfield on the other 
hand we have the roof one level for the whole length 
of the building, to the great gain of the inside. At 
Salisbury how delightful is the variety with the 
magnificent spire, the crown and glory of the whole, 
built about a hundred years after the church, and 
in a later style, but again so harmonious that it seems 
as if it had been planned from the very start. 
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Notice the satisfactory way in which the whole 
building sits so peacefully on its foundations. 
Notice the evenness of the construction, the 
squaring of the blocks of stone, the narrow joints, 
the perfection of finish: then the double line of 
base mouldings, one high above the other, giving 
such satisfactory base to the design. Notice again 
the comparative absence of ornament, but the 
horizontal bands at different heights right round the 
building, the parapet, and corbel-table, the staircase- 
turrets of the transepts, the variety of spires. 

The west front has been much abused. It is of 
course nothing when compared with Lichfield, 
with Peterborough, and with York, but, if not 
perfect, has it not very considerable merit? (And 
need one be ashamed of owning to ‘ liking it, in a 
way’?) The last finished part of the Cathedral, 
we find here the ball-flower of the Decorated period. 

Of the same age as the Cathedral itself was the 
detached campanile or bell-tower destroyed by Wyatt. 
It stood in the close opposite the north porch. 

The interior of the Cathedral, fine as it un- 
doubtedly is, has not called forth the same universal 
admiration as has been accorded to the exterior. 
It has the same beautiful simplicity, but there have 
been many criticisms. The clustered columns, quite 
admirable in plan, the simple quadripartite groining, 
the lancet windows, are all of the very best design 
and workmanship. Then we must not overlook 
the striking contrast of the white stone of the 
arches standing on the dark unpolished and polished 
columns—a feature repeated in triforium and 
clerestory, but not always admired, 
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The design of the trifortum generally, with its 
flattened arches, is perhaps not ot the happiest ; but 
in the transepts, and over the altar, the grouping is 
quite different, and worthy of all admiration, while 
the graceful clerestory of the nave one thinks makes 
amends for the triforium. There is perhaps a 
feeling of general coldness in the building, of too 
much light, calling for the relief which would be 
afforded by a quantity of stained glass, with some 
frescoes on the walls and roof. Wyatt destroyed all 
the old glass except the fine example of grisaille in 
the south transept. 

On the singular stone platform, or bench, of the 
nave (probably planned for the better distribution of 
the weight of the columns on the marshy soil, and 
perhaps, secondarily, intended for seats) Wyatt 
arranged the sequence of monuments, and in so 
doing mixed up effigies and put them on tombs to 
which they did not belong. The result is certainly 
effective, but it is secured at rather terrible cost. 

The choir follows the same order as the nave 
except in the triforium, where at the east there is a 
group of five small and graceful arches. The archi- 
tecture is richer than in the nave, some dog-tooth 
ornament is to be seen. Here Wyatt made consider- 
able changes. He removed the reredos, and the 
screen beyond, thus opening the Lady-chapel itself 
- to the choir, while the altar was placed at the end 
of the Lady-chapel. These sweeping changes have 
been corrected by the present arrangement. As we 
walk round the interior of the Cathedral we shall 
find other building points to be noticed. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE INTERIOR 


ENnrraNcE to the Cathedral is best made by the west 
door, from which point the eastward view is most 
impressive. Even the dominating eighteenth- 
century glass at the end has its charm. 

Starting our walk we find on the south side of 
the door a monument to Thomas, Lord Wyndham 
of Finglass, Lord Chancellor of Ireland (1726-39) 
and Recorder of Sarum (1706) with figure of 
Hibernia by Rysbrack. The next monument, 
coffin-shaped, most likely brought from Old Sarum, 
and the oldest in the Cathedral, is that of Bishop 
Herman, or it may be that of Bishop Herbert 
Poore. Two bays away is the monument (probably) 
of Bishop Roger (d. 1141). The head of the efhigy 
was broken at some time, and another was substi- 
tuted (the form of the mitre tells us) in the reign 
of Henry III or Edward I. The next is the monu- 
ment (probably) of Bishop Jocelin de Bohun, 
followed by one without name. Near, in the floor 
of nave, are slabs of the Poore family, and no doubt 
connexions of the great bishop. A few steps away 
is a slab, the inscription almost indecipherable, 
probably covering the remains of the last Prior of 
Ivychurch. Then a tomb containing the remains 
of Bishop Beauchamp, removed from his chantry 
chapel by Wyatt in 1789. Under the next arch is a 
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tomb, composed of portions of the Hungerford 
Chapel, with effigy representing Robert, Lord 
Hungerford (d. 1459) in full plate armour, S.S. 
collar (a Lancastrian badge), and short hair. He 
fought under the Duke of Bedford in reign of 
Henry VI. And now a monument which once 
formed part of the Shrine of St. Osmund. In the 
openings at the side, called foramina, suffering 
people placed diseased limbs with hope of healing. 
In the next bay is the mutilated effigy of Bishop 
de la Wyle. The last tomb on this side is that of 
William Longespée, the first Earl of Salisbury, of 
that name (really third Earl of Salisbury), son of 
Henry II and Fair Rosamond. Longespée acquired 
the earldom through marriage with its heiress, the 
Countess Ela. He took an active part in public 
affairs in the reign of John, became a Crusader, and 
was present at the defeat of Damietta in 1221. He 
was at Runnymede on the King’s side, a witness to 
Magna Carta, and was the first person to be buried 
in the Cathedral. Note the construction of his 
monument. 

Crossing the nave, passing the pulpit (Scott) we 
see the effigy of Sir John Cheyney, a man of great 
force and strength, but Richard III overcame him 
at Bosworth. In the next bay are two brassless 
tombs joined together on which were once the 
efhigies of Lord Hungerford, who fought at Agin- 
court (father to Lord Robert already mentioned) 
and of his first wife, Catherine (Peverell). The iron 
chantry chapel was removed by their descendant the 
Earl of Radnor in 1779, and was placed as a family 
pew on the south side of the altar in the choir. The 
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efigy of Sir John Montacute (1389) is seen. He 
was younger son of William, first Earl of Salisbury, 
and he fought at Crécy. The next tomb is unappro- 
priated and then we have that of Sir William 
Geoffrey, Chancellor of the Cathedral 1554-58. 
Beyond is the effigy of the second Longespée, Earl 
of Salisbury. He was twice a Crusader. Early in 
1250 he fought and fell with his standard-bearer at 
Cairo. His bones were delivered to the Crusaders 
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by the Saracens and were deposited in the Church 
of the Holy Cross at Acre. Beyond is a diminutive 
efhgy in episcopal attire which probably covered 
some part of the remains of a bishop—some part 
perhaps of Bishop Richard Poore who was buried 
at Tarrant Crawford, but whose heart is at Durham. 
On the west wall is a monument to Dr. Turburville, 
an oculist of Salisbury, who died 1696. 

On the wall to the east of the north porch is a 
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~ beautiful tablet by Mr. Allan G. Wyon to Edward 


Wyndham, eldest son of Lord and Lady Glenconner, 
who fell in the Battle of the Somme, aged 19. Next 
to it is a brass to Officers and Men of the Wiltshire 
Regiment who fell in South Africa, 1899-1902, and 
then a tablet to Officers and Men.of Wiltshire who 
fell in the same war. It is followed by a pathetic 
memorial, erected by the Citizens of Salisbury, to 
the Americans, Canadians, and Englishmen who 
were killed in the terrible railway accident at 
Salisbury, July 1, 1906. The third Earl Nelson 
(1913) is commemorated. Here is another tablet by 
Mr. Allan G. Wyon to Lt-General Sir George 
Montague Harper who commanded the 4th Army 
Corps in the Great War. The next slab must not 
be overlooked. It tells of one James Wickens, 
Esqre., who until 1827 ‘ made his terrestrial sojourn 
upon this world for eighty-two years *: Anne his 
relict died at 97 in 1850. The last tablet is to John 
Stephens (1780), Organist of the Cathedral, and to 
Mary his wife. Stephens conducted the Gloucester 
Festival of 1766 and composed one of the four 
melodies in Gloucester Cathedral chimes. 

On the south wall of the nave are many tablets 
of more or less merit, with some curious old 
spellings, to local celebrities ; among them, near the 
east end, is one to Elihoner Sadler (1622) which is 
of interest, as is the brass to Lieut. Wyldbore 
Bosworth, age 31, who was lost with his ship 
H.MS. Codra, and also the memorial of Henry 
Hatcher, the Salisbury antiquary. And then we 
come to the Fawcetts, father, mother, daughter, and 
son Henry Faweett, the blind Postmaster-General. 
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Before leaving the nave we must look at the 
windows. The Cathedral is fairly rich in stained 
glass. Several of the leading makers are here, and 
at their best, while there is a goodly quantity of old 
glass. The triple lancets at the west are exquisitely 
filled with fragments of old glass arranged in 1837 
by a local glazier. Even with Canterbury and 
Chartres in mind this window satisfies. The west 
windows of the aisles (still old glass) have the arms 
of John Aprice (1555-58) and Bishop Jewel. Facing 
the north-porch entrance is a modern window 
designed and executed by Henry Holiday. To the 
right of it windows again with old glass in which 
fragments of a ‘ Stem of Jesse’ are to be seen. The 
two small windows at the end are Powell’s. At the 
east end of this wall are two Clayton & Bell’s by no 
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means ill-pleasing. Having seen these we cross to 
the north transept. 

We pass under the Perpendicular arch of Bishop 
Beauchamp, erected by way of counter-thrust to the 
weight of the central tower. The great north 
window is a striking piece of modern work by Ward 
and Hughes from a design by Hemming. All the 
other windows are by Clayton & Bell. The 
triforium and clerestory of the nave are carried 
round the transept, with a modification on the north 
wall of greater beauty. Both transepts have eastern 
aisles divided into three bays. The screens which 
formerly enclosed the chapels were swept away by 
Wyatt. 
. Among the memorials one is to Sir John Webb, 

and to his younger son Augustus Frederick 
Cavendish Webb, Captain 17th Lancers, who died 
at Scutari November 6, 1854, aged 22, from wounds 
received in the Charge of the Light Brigade. On 
the same wall is a brass erected by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects in memory of John 
Britton, author of the fine series of works on the 
‘Cathedral and Medieval Antiquities of England.’ 
Britton (1771-1857) was buried in Norwood Ceme- 
tery. A monument by Bacon is to James Harris 
(1780), author of ‘Hermes.’ He was M.P. for 
Christchurch 1761-80, and great-grandfather of the 
Earl of Malmesbury, Foreign Secretary of Lord 
Derby. Several members of the Harris family, a 
slab commemorating them, are buried in the tran- 
sept. A Chantrey monument is to the first Earl 
of Malmesbury (1820) son of the author of “ Hermes,’ 
a distinguished diplomatist in the confidence of Pitt 
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and Canning. To the right is a bust of Richard 
Jefferies (1887), the son of a Wiltshire farmer, 
author of ‘The Gamekeeper at Home.’ Above 
this to the right is a Flaxman monument to William 
Benson Earle who left 2,000 guineas to the Widows’ 
College in the close. A Gothic monument by 
Osmond is to the memory of the Reverend Edmund 
Benson (Rector of St. Edmund’s, for nearly forty 
years one of the Vicars Choral of the Cathedral) 
and to Anne Hunt his wife and six of their children. 
His son wrote a work on Corsica which is often 
mentioned by Sir Walter Scott in his ‘Life of 
Napoleon. A marble monument is to Sarah 
Hayter of the close, a relative of the Harris family. 
On the north wall is a monument erected by the 
Officers and Men of the Wilts Yeomanry Cavalry 
to Sergeant-Major John Michael Peniston (1858). It 
was designed by T. H. Wyatt (the architect of the 
Adelphi Theatre, London) and was executed by 
Osmond. Interest will be felt in the tablet to the 
memory of the last four Clerks of the Peace 
appointed by the Lord-Lieut. of the County—James 
Swayne, John Swayne, W. C. Merriman, and R. W. 
Merriman—a period extending from 1753 to 1924. 
The mutilated figure of a bishop is the monument 
of Bishop Blythe (1499). It was removed to this 
position from the Lady-chapel by Wyatt. Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, the historian of Wiltshire 
(1838), is the next commemorated. The monu- 
ment is by R. C. Lucas (1800-83) the celebrated 
miniature painter, at one time of Salisbury. Then 
a tablet, by Mr. Allan G. Wyon, to memory of 
Captain Sir Edward Hamilton Hulse, killed at 
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Neuve Chapelle, 1915, aged 26. At the end of the 
aisle is a Flaxman in memory of Walter Long (1807) 
member of the well-known Wiltshire family, and 
against the east wall a monument by Osmond to 
William George Maton (1855) physician and 
naturalist. ‘Then another Flaxman to memory of 
William Long (1818) brother of Walter, Surgeon 
of Barts. for thirty-three years and Master of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. The chapel of 
St. Edmund is now in course of arranging. 

We enter the north choir-aisle where is a Clayton 
& Bell window. The first monument is attributed to 
Bishop Woodville (1484). On the wall is an 
interesting succession of tablets to learned digni- 
taries of the Cathedral and others. On _ the 
opposite side are the monuments of Archdeacon 
Sydenham and of Thomas Bennett, Precentor 1542- 
48. East of the choir-door is a monument to 
Bishop Roger de Mortival, opposite to which lies 
the Reverend John Bampton (1751) Canon of the 
Cathedral, and founder of the Bampton Lectures. 
On the north wall is the monument of James, Earl 
of Castlehaven (1769). 

The north-east transept now is entered. The 
aumbries and piscinas in the walls, north and south, 
indicate the site of former altars in chapels of (N) 
St. Catherine (S) St. Martin. The latter is now the 
baptistery. In the floor of the transept are brasses 
of Bishops: Wyville (1375) (one of the finest brasses 
in existence, the story of Sherborne Castle recalled . 
in the design) ; Guest (1576) ; and Jewel (1571). 
These were removed from the choir when it was 
paved. The window to the memory of the wife of 
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Bishop Hamilton is by Burlison & Grylls. Other 
glass here is by James Powell: the north window 
to the memory of Bishop Webb, sometime Dean. 

Returning to the aisle we find the chantry of 
Bishop Audley (1524) with bits of original colour : 
the fan-tracery should also be noticed. On the 
opposite wall is a Powell window to the 5th Earl 
ot Radnor, painted by the Countess. And now 
we approach one of the most interesting monuments 
in the Cathedral, that of Bishop Poore, its founder. 
The fine effigy is evidently preserved with care. 

At this point was the entrance to the chapel of 
St. Peter and the Apostles. On the north side is 
the tomb of Bishop Nicholas Longespée. To the 
east is a large monument, most characteristic of its 
date (1610), to Sir Thomas Gorges of Longford 
Castle, and his wife Helena Snachenberg, a maid 
of honour of Queen Elizabeth, who had for her first 
husband the Marquess of Northampton. She died 
in her 86th year. Sir Thomas was uncle of the 
Sir Arthur Gorges who served under Raleigh. 
Another member of the family, Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, was the ‘ father of English colonization in 
America’ ; the founder of the State of Maine. On 
the north side note the aumbry and on the south 
side the very beautiful monument of Bishop 
Wordsworth by Sir George Frampton. (The Bishop 
was buried at Britford 114 miles away.) Of very 
great interest is the silver plaque on the east wall, 
presented to the Cathedral as a memorial of Bishop 
Wordsworth by Swedish bishops and University 
professors, whose language he acquired, not only for 
addressing them, but that he might write the history 
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of their Church. Beyond the wall once stood the 
Hungerford Chapel. This, and the Beauchamp 
Chapel on the south side were destroyed by Wyatt. 

We stand in the Lady-chapel, a complete chapel 
with nave and aisles. Are the columns, if even 
elegant, perhaps a little bit too slight? Round the 
walls are canopies from the two destroyed chapels. 
The altar with triptych by Sir Arthur Blomfield is 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity and All Saints. Above 
it is a window by Wailes of Newcastle in memory 
of Dean Lear. It formerly was filled with glass 
designed by Sir Joshua Reynolds which when 
removed was offered to churches around, but there 
were found ‘ none so poor to do him reverence. The 
other windows are Clayton & Bell’s, to Dean 
Boyle. The slab in the south side commemorates 
St. Osmund. The Shrine of the Saint stood in the 
Lady-chapel until the Reformation. 

In the south choir-aisle the altar was to St. Stephen 
and the Martyrs. In front of it is a monument, 
sometimes called ‘ gorgeous’ or ° splendid,’ to 
Edward, Earl of Hertford, son of Protector Somerset, 
and of his wife Catherine, a sister of Lady Jane 
Grey. Here also lie John, Duke of Somerset (1675) 
and Lady Elizabeth Seymour, wife of Charles, Duke 
of Somerset (1722). On the right is the tomb of 
William Wilton, Chancellor of Sarum 1506-23— 
note the arms of Abington Abbey, perhaps the place 
of his education. On the wall is a beautiful tablet 
to Chancellor Clifford Wyndham Holgate (1903). 
The monument of Bishop Moberly (1885) by Sir 
Arthur Blomfield is of course quite excellent. That 
on the opposite side, to Bishop Hamilton (1869), 
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is one of the latest works of Sir Gilbert Scott. Scott 

in his ‘ Recollections’ speaks of these two bishops 

with admiration and regard. On the south wall 

are tablets to Admiral Fulford (1888), and to Mrs. 

Wordsworth the wife of the Bishop, also to Canon 

Liddon, who was a prebendary of the Cathedral. 

On the north side is the Hungerford chantry, now 

a family pew, next to which is a monument to | 

Bishop Simon of Ghent. The east window of the 

aisle contains some old glass. On the south are 

four Powell windows designed by Henry Holiday. 
Between the aisle and the transept is the tomb of 

Bishop Giles of Bridport (1262), the finest tomb in 

the Cathedral. It is of the same school, probably 

by the same sculptor, as the work in the chapter- 
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house. Note the colours of the 62nd Wiltshire 
Regiment carried (as a brass on the wall tells us) 
in Sicily, Italy, and in the United States 1814-15. 
In the south-east transept there were two chapels 
(north) to St. Mary Magdalene and (south) to 
St. Nicholas. Here is an ancient cope-chest, and 
in the adjoining sacristy, not open to the public, is 
a very fine array of vestments. The sacristy is now 
a vestry with muniment room above. The windows 
by O’Connor are to Officers and Men of the 
Wiltshire Regiment who fell in the Sutlej (1845) 
Campaign, and in the Crimea. That over the 
vestry door is by Clayton & Bell. The glory of the 
transept is the grisaille of the south window, the 
design of which inspired the modern window in 
the north-west transept. On the south wall are 
memorials by Miss Rope of the wife and daughter 
of Bishop Moberly. The tablet of Canon Bowles 
(1850), age 88, recalls a controversy with Byron, 
who in ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ’ gives 
Bowles a very long screed. Three monuments by 
Osmond are here to the memory of Prebendary 
Jacob, Matthew March Chancellor of the Diocese, 
and Bishop Burgess (1837). On the west wall is 
the monument of Bishop Seth Ward (1689). Near 
this are the gravestones of Isaac Walton, son of the 
‘Compleat Angler’ ; and of Edward Young, Dean 
of Salisbury, father of the poet. Against the wall 
is a tablet to Richard Hooker, Prebendary of the 
Cathedral, author of ‘Ecclesiastical Polity’; a 
monument to Dean Noll (1786) ; and a tablet to 
William Chillingworth (1644) Chancellor of Salis- 
bury, a godson of Laud, whose work he supported. 
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Joining the Royal army he was taken prisoner and 
died in Chichester, where is another tablet to him. 

In the south choir-aisle, where are windows of 
Clayton & Bell, and Burne-Jones & Morris, we find 
the monument of Bishop Davenant (1641) and a 
tablet to Dean Boyle (1901). On the bench oppo- 
site is the monument of Bishop Salcot (1557). The 
monument supported by the Corinthian pillars of 
black marble is that of Sir Richard Mompesson and 
Katherine his wife. The graves of other members 
of the family are around. A Sir Giles Mompesson 
is said to be Massinger’s ‘ Sir Giles Overreach ’ in 
the ‘New Way to Pay Old Debts.’ Between the 
aisle and the transept is the altar-tomb of Bishop 
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Mitford (1407). Britton calls it a noble monument. 
It is perhaps seen best on the transept side. 

In the south transept, in the restored chapel of 
St. Margaret, is an altar-tomb by Street to Com- 
mandant John Henry Jacob, of the First Wilts. 
Rifle Volunteers ; to the left is a panel to Lieut. 
William Fisher, killed at Moodkee, 1845 ; to the 
right an altar-tomb by Osmond to the memory of 
Bishop Fisher (1825) who is buried in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 

On the south-east is the Chapel of St. Michael, 
restored, and dedicated to the Men of the Diocese 
who gave their lives in the Great War. Above are 
six beautiful windows by Mr. Reginald Bell. Note 
the bronze by Mr. Allan G. Wyon of Bishop 
Ridgeway. 

On the south wall of the transept is a tablet to 
Bishop Hume (1782), his two wives, and three 
daughters. The Poore monument was erected to 
Edward Poore (1780) and Rachel his wife (1771). 
Edward Poore derived direct descent from Philip 
Poore of Amesbury, brother of Bishop Richard 
Poore, while his wife was descended from the 
brother of Robert Bingham, Poore’s immediate 
successor. That’s an interesting monument! There 
are several brasses to members of the Poore family, 
one to Lt.-Colonel Poore who after long and distin- 
guished service gave his life at Passchendaele Sept. 
26, 1917. The tablet in the corner to baby W. B. 
Bertie and his father (who, only 23, perished in the 
Satellite off Cherbourg, 1810) is very pathetic. 
Beneath this is a simple tablet to Captain David 
Harold Olivier who fell at the battle of the Aisne 
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Sep. 14, 1914, aged 35. The great south window 
of modern grisaille (although good) is perhaps not 
quite so successful as the windows of the north. 

Stand now under the central tower and admire 
its wonderful construction with lierne Perpendicular 
vault. The choir-screen is one of Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
designs executed by Skidmore. One wonders just 
why it is there at all. It replaces a screen built by 
Wyatt from fragments of the Hungerford and 
Beauchamp chapels. On the screen stood the organ. 
On entering the choir we now see the organ, with 
oak-casing designed by Street, on either side, the 
pipes calling for decoration. The large pipes and 
bellows are in the north transept. The decorations 
of the roof are by Clayton & Bell, reproductions of 
thirteenth century work. This was a non-monastic 
church, so the choir-stalls are to the east of the 
transept. In monastic churches the stalls are to the 
west, or across the transept. The choir-stalls are 
made up of work of various periods but are mainly 
of the thirteenth century. Sir Christopher Wren 
was responsible for the general appearance of the 
stalls, while Wyatt added canopies which have been 
removed, and replaced by a beautiful range made 
by Reid of Exeter from Mr. Ponting’s design. Note 
the winch for raising the Lenten Veil. The pulpit 
is Scott’s design, as is the reredos, which was given 
by Earl Beauchamp in memory of the bishop whose 
chantry Wyatt destroyed. Behind the pulpit is the 
Choristers’ School War Memorial. The fittings of 
the choir are modern and are memorials. The 
Bishop’s throne by Earp of Lambeth was presented 
by clergymen ordained in the Cathedral. 
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Just outside the altar rail are three brasses bearing 
the names of Earls of Pembroke and _ their 
Countesses, including 


The glory of all Verse, 


Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, 


Mary Sidney, sister of Sir Philip Sidney of Pens- 
hurst. Her epitaph is in the * Arcadia’ and in 
Ben Jonson. ‘Her son’s character as drawn by 
Clarendon has all the life-vigour of a portrait by 
Vandyke.’ 

Until Wyatt’s day the Lady-chapel was divided 
from the presbytery. Wyatt threw all into one. 
Now the eastward view from the entrance to the 
choir with triforitum and clerestory above the reredos, 
the Lady-chapel beyond, is pleasing, but that is not 
a generally accepted opinion. The glass of the 
clerestory was placed in 1784 by Mortimer and 
Pearson, and is excellent of its date. The Lady- 
chapel itself, when one is in it, is less pleasing, 
especially if St. Albans, Lichfield, or Chichester be 
recalled. 

From the south transept we enter the cloisters. 
They were begun about 1263, are unusually large 
for a non-monastic church, and are well-preserved. 
They were indeed restored at considerable expense 
by Bishop Denison. It is suggested that there is 
still evidence before the seeing eye to justify the 
presumption that the wall-spaces of the arcading 
were once covered with cartoons in colour. The 
open area or garth is a burial place for the close. 
The space separating the cloisters from the Cathedral 
is called The Plumbery (presumably the place for 
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the lead workers). There are many memorials of 
local interest, of Indian Civil Servants, of a great 
many of the fallen in the War. In the centre of 
the garth are stones to Bishop Denison (1854) and 
to Louisa Mary Denison his first wife (1841). On 
the east wall is a brass to the memory of this lady. 
There is a tablet erected by thirteen surviving 
children to memory of Arthur Thomas Corfe (1863), 
who was organist for 58 years and died in his goth 
year, and there is another to one who is simply 
described as ‘ A landscape painter.’ 

The library is above the eastern walk of the 
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WALL-SECTION OF CHAPTER-HOUSE 


cloisters. It contains, evidently under most excellent 
care, a very valuable collection of MSS. and books. 
And here is to be seen, in a delightful state of 
preservation, a copy of Magna Carta, supposed to 
be that of William Longespée, Earl of Salisbury, a 
witness to the original deed. Among the many 
MSS. is a Bede tract probably written by Alcuin. 

The beautiful chapter-house is entered from the 
east walk of the cloister, and was built at about the 
same date. The sculptures, notable examples of late 
thirteenth century work, probably by the same 
sculptor as Bishop Bridport’s tomb, depict scenes of 
Old Testament history. Those on the left were very 
badly defaced by Cromwellian commissioners, who 
held their sittings in the building. They have been 
satisfactorily restored, as was the whole chapter- 
house, as a memorial to Bishop Denison. The 
remarkable table will be noticed. The glass of the 
windows is by Ward and Hughes. 
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THE ORGAN 


Renatus Harris built an organ at Salisbury about 
1710. It was replaced in 1792, when George III 
as a Berkshire county gentleman presented a new 
one to the Cathedral. This was built by Green, and 
ultimately given by the Dean and Chapter to 
St. Thomas’s Church. The present instrument, one 
of the finest cathedral organs in the world, the gift 
of the late Miss Chafyn Grove, was built in 1876 
by Willis. 

The most interesting names among the organists 
are, perhaps: Ellis Gibbons, brother of Orlando ; 
Michael Wise, a favourite of Charles II ; and Dr. 
John Stephens, 1746. Salisbury has given to the 
country a great many of her church musicians. One 
interesting family is the Corfes. Joseph Corfe was 
born at Salisbury 1740 and was organist of the 
Cathedral 1792-1804. His son, Arthur Thomas, 
was organist 1804-63. One of his grandsons, John 
Davis, was organist of Bristol Cathedral 1825-76. 
Another, Charles William, was organist of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and the donor of the beautiful 
St. Cecilia window there. He died 1882. Their 
joint lives cover a period of one hundred and forty- 
three years, and their service as cathedral organists 
ninety years. Thomas Harris, the father of Renatus 
Harris, is described as of ‘ New Sarum.’ 


ACCESSORIES TO ORGAN 
Great Pistons to Pedal composition Pedals; 4 Pistons to 
each Manual; 4 composition Pedals to Pedal Organ; Tremu- 
lant to Swell; T Pedal to act on Great to Pedal Coupler, and 
one to act on Solo to Great Coupler. Power: Electric Fans. 
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Great Orcan (14 Stops) 


Double Diapason 
Open Diapason 
Open Diapason 
Claribel Flute .. 
Stopped Diapason 
Principal - 
Flute Harmonique 


Fifteenth 

Piccolo 

‘Twelfth 

Mixture 

Double Trumpet 
‘Trumpet 

Clarion 


SwELL Orcan (14 Stops) 


Contra Gamba 
Open Diapason 
Viola da Gamba 
Lieblich Gedact 
Vox Angelica .. 
Octave 

Flute Harmonique 


16 
8 


8 
8 
8 
4 


4 


Super Octave .. 
Mixture 

Vox Humana .. 
Hautboy 

Contra Fagotto 
Cornopean 
Clarion 


Cuorr Orcan (10 Stops) 


Lieblich Gedact 
Lieblich Gedact 
Salicional 

Flute Harmonique 


Lieblich Gedact 


16 Flute Harmonique 


8 
8 
8 


4 


Gemshorn 
Flageolet 

Cor Anglais 
Corno de Bassetto 


Soto Orcan (6 Stops) 


Flute Harmonique 
Flute Harmonique 
Orchestral Oboe 


8 


4 
8 


Corno di Bassetto 
Tabs 
Clarion 


PepaL Orcan (11 Stops) 


Double Open Diapason 
Open Diapason (metal) 


Open Diapason sabia 
Violone . 
Bourdon 
Flute 

Couplers: Solo to G. ; 


S. to G. (Super); C. to G.; 


to P.;.C. to P. 


StoC 


Octave 
Mixture 
Contra Posaune 
Ophicleide 
Clarion 


CO CON fp BS 


S. to G. (Unison); S. to G. (Sub.) ; 


Solo to P.; S.to P.; 
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Sir R. C. Hoare wrote ‘ North of the Church, at a 
little distance, stood a massive belfry, in which was 
a noble ring of bells.’ This belfry, opposite the 
north porch, was pulled down by Wyatt in 1789. 
Judging from old views it seems as if it could be 
spared—the loss of the bells is quite another theme. 

The following extract from ‘An account of 
Church Bells’ by the Reverend William C. Lukis 
is of interest: ‘The bells which came from the 
hands of the Purdues may be classed among the 
finest and most beautiful that were founded at 
Salisbury. The city once possessed a magnificent 
peal, surpassed by few in the kingdom. . . . Sarum 
has lost one of the finest peals that ever existed in 
England . . . the clock bell tolls the knell.’ 

The clock bell, sixth of the old peal, is inscribed : 


WILLIAM O PVRDVE O FVSA O ANNO REGIS CAROLI 
2di. x11I° AOQ DNI. 1661 IMPENSIS ECCLESIE O R.T: 
H.H (0 there is a figure of a bell in these spaces.) 

The Bishop’s bell was by C. & G. Mears, 1854. 
In 1884 Messrs. Taylor of Loughborough added 
four quarter bells for the clock—G, F, E flat, B flat. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Historicat Nores 


In 634 Birinus, a Benedictine monk of Genoa, 
sent by Pope Honorius, brought The Story of the 
Cross to the West Saxons. He was the first Bishop 
of Wessex, fixing the place of the see at Dorchester. 
He was followed by four other Bishops of Wessex. 


Bishops’ names are in capital letters 


Ida King of Wessex. The diocese divided into two: 
Winchester and Sherborne. 

ALDHELM: first Bishop of Sherborne ; relative of 
King. He was followed by ten other bishops until 
another diocese was created: Ramsbury. 
RAMSBURY. SHERBORNE. 

Wilts and Berks. Dorset. 
AETHELSTAN first Bishop AETHELWARD first bishop 
followed by nine others. _ followed by fifteen others. 
Herman last bishop. 1058 Herman last bishop. 
From Ramsbury Bishops Odo, Sigeric, and Aelfric 
proceeded to Canterbury. 

The two sees united under Herman. 

Removal of the see to Sarum. 


Oxtp SaruM 
Herman: friend of Edward the Confessor. 


1078 


IIO2 


1130 
1142 


1189 


1194 
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1229 
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1256 


1263 
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Osmunp (Sr.): relative of Conqueror ; Chancellor 
of England ; a commissioner for Domesday ; made 
the ‘Use of Sarum’; introduced the Bayeux 
organization of the Chapter. 

The see vacant for nearly three years. 

Rocer: promoted by Henry I ; false to Matilda, and 
to Stephen ; rebuilt the Cathedral. 

Cistercian Order founded by a Sherborne monk. 
JocELIN DE Bonun: tried to reconcile Becket and 
Henry II ; excommunicated by Pope for share in 
the Constitutions of Clarendon ; resigned. 

The see vacant for five years. 

Husert Water: keen Crusader ; a commissioner 
for raising Richard’s ransom ; to Canterbury. 
Herzert Poors: at his post during the Interdict. 


SALISBURY 


RicHarD Poore: from Chichester: previously Dean 
of Sarum for seventeen years ; removed the see from 
Old Sarum and founded Salisbury Cathedral. 
Rosert BrncHam: learned theologian. 

WituiaM oF York: courtier ; chaplain of Henry III. 
Gites oF Bripport: Dean of Wells ; established 
college for Oxford scholars when the University was 
under interdict. 

WaLTER DE LA Wyte: founder of St. Edmund’s, 
Salisbury. The Dean and Chapter acquired rights 
of presentation to livings which were not relin- 
quished until time of Bishop Burgess, 1825-37. 
Rosert WickHampTon: Dean of Salisbury ; gave 
his house for Deanery. 

WattTER ScaMMELL: also Dean ; gave his house to 


the Church. 
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Henry Branpeston: held the see only eight 
months. 

WILLIAM DE LA COoRNER: Chaplain to Pope 
Honorius IV. 

NicHotas LoncEsPEE: son of William Ear! of 
Salisbury. 

SIMON OF GHENT: protested against the papal provi- 
sion of foreigners to stalls in the Cathedral. 
Rocer Mortivat: issued code of Cathedral statutes, 
still in force. 

Rosert WyviLLe: appointed by the Pope; built the 
wall of the close. The Bishop claimed Sherborne 
Castle, which had been granted by Edward III to 
the Earl of Salisbury, as the property of the see, and 
secured its return. The story of how this claim 
ended cannot find room here, but it is good reading ; 
among the canons appointed by Bishop Wyville was 
William of Edington, afterwards Bishop of Win- 
chester, the builder of the beautiful church at 
Edington connecting the Decorated and Perpendi- 
cular styles. 

William Montacute, great friend of Edward III, 
made Earl of Salisbury. 

Raven Ercuum: against Wyclif: strenuous ruler in 
his diocese. 

Joun WattHam: friend of Richard II; Lord 
Treasurer and Lord Chancellor ; buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

RicHarp Mitrorp: from Chichester: confessor of 
Richard II. 

NicHo.as BuswitH: statesman ; from St. Paul’s ; 
to Bath and Wells. 
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Rosert HatiaM: Cardinal ; denounced Pope for 
immoral life ; opposed burning of heretics ; buried 
in Constance cathedral. 

JoHN CHANDLER: an uneventful episcopate. 

Rosert NevILLE: nephew of Henry IV ; at seven- 
teen was canon of York and provost of Beverley ; 
to Durham. 

Wituiam AlscoucH: confessor and secretary to 
Henry VI ; murdered at Edington in Jack Cade’s 
rebellion. 

Ricuarp Beaucname: from Hereford ; Dean of 
Windsor (1477), there building St. George’s Chapel, 
for which Edward IV granted the Chancellorship of 
the Order to him and his successors ; procured the 
canonization of St. Osmund. 

Lionet Woopvitte: brother-in-law of King ; paid 
Pope 2,250 golden florins for appointment ; 
supported Buckingham and then fled to Henry. 
Tuomas Lancton: from St. David’s ; surrounded 
himself with learned men, among them Richard 
Fox, later Bishop of Winchester. 

Joun BryrH: paid Pope 4,500 golden florins and , 
other gifts. 

The Channel Islands were separated by Pope 
Alexander VI from the diocese of Coutances and 
included in that of Sarum: to be within three years 
removed to Winchester by the same Pope. 

Henry Dean: from Bangor, paying 6,637 golden 
florins ; to Canterbury. 

Epmunp Auptry: from Hereford ; employed four 
suffragan bishops, each with a foreign title ; John 
Colet, afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s, was now 
prebendary in Sarum Cathedral, 
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1524 Lorenzo Campsccio: last foreigner forced on see. 
1535 NicHotas SHaxton: accepted Henry VIII’s views. 
1539 JoHN Satcor or Capon: from Bangor; helped Henry 

in divorce proceedings; was made Abbot of Hyde. 
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Lord Stourton hanged in the market-place by 
silken cord for murder. He was buried in the 
Cathedral——a bit of the cord his only memorial. 
The see vacant for three years. 

Joun JeweL: Public Orator at Oxford and com- 
posed the University’s congratulations to Queen 
Mary on her accession; declined the Mass; lost his 
Fellowship, and left England ; preached against 
Knox and other Calvinists ; on Elizabeth’s accession 
he returned to England ; he sent Richard Hooker 
to Oxford ; in 1562 published his ‘ Apology for the 
Church of England.’ 

Epmunp Guest: from Rochester ; added books to 
the library. . 

JoHN Piers: Dean of Salisbury ; from Rochester ; 
preached before Queen Elizabeth thanksgiving 
sermon for defeat of the Armada ; to York. 

The see vacant for nearly three years. 

R. Hooker, Sub-dean, wrote ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.’ 
Joun Cotpwe tt: first married Bishop of Salisbury; 


_ Sir Walter Raleigh (aided by Queen Elizabeth) 


1598 
1615 


1618 
1620 


1621 


obtained from him Sherborne Castle. 

Henry Cotron: godson of Queen Elizabeth ; 
father of 1g children; his wife’s name Patience! 
Rosert Assor: brother of Archbishop ; attacked 
Laud for Romanism. 

MartTIN FotHersy. 

Rosert Townson: Dean of Westminster ; left. 
widow and fifteen children to care of his brother- 
in-law and successor. 

JoHN DavenantT: great writer on ecclesiastical 
questions: supported Laud. 
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George Herbert, in deacon’s orders, presented to the 
living of Bemerton by Charles I, warmly supported 
by Laud. 

Brian Duppa: from Chichester ; Chancellor of 
Salisbury ; tutor to sons of Charles I ; with him to 
Carisbrook ; to Winchester 1660. 

Humrrey Hencuman: Canon of Salisbury ; assisted 
Charles after Worcester ; High Churchman, he won 
respect of Churchmen and Nonconformists. 

Joun Earte: from Worcester ; Dean of West- 
minster when he was entertained at dinner by 
Pepys: tutor to Charles II and shared his wander- 
ings. One of the most estimable and lovable men 
of his time. His ‘ Microcosmography,’ written in 
delightful English, carried him to a foremost place 
among the writers of his day. 

ALEXANDER Hype: Dean of Worcester ; cousin to 
Earl of Clarendon. 
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SerH Warp: from Exeter; employed Wren to make 
survey for repairs ; tounder ot College for Widows 
of Clergy ; thought to be a trimmer ; Noncon- 
formists have no reason to bless his memory ; one 
of the founders of the Royal Society. 

Pepys was at Salisbury on June 11, 1688, and called 
on the Bishop, ‘my friend Dr. Ward.’ ‘ The 
Minster most admirable, a most large close about 
it, and houses for the Officers thereof, and a fine 
palace for the Bishop, and a very good organ.’ 
isaac Walton (son) prebendary of Salisbury. 
GitsertT Burner: a Scot ; author of ‘ History of 
his own Times’ ; close friend of William III. 
Robert Tutt, the Sub-dean, Prebendary Frampton, 
later Bishop of Gloucester, and others, were Non- 
jurors. 

Until the beginning of the next century there were 
twelve bishops appointed who were promoted to 
other sees or were not bishops of Sarum until well 
past three-score-years-and-ten, and died at eighty. 
So the church slumbered. 

Witiram Tatsor: from Oxford ; Dean of Wor- 
cester ; a Latitudinarian ; patron of Butler ; father 
of Charles, first Baron Talbot ; to Durham. 

John Bampton: the founder of the lectureship 
(1751), prebendary of Salisbury. 

RicHarD WiLLIs: a Whig ; to Winchester. 
BENJAMIN Hoapty: from Hereford ; in 1715 he was 
Bishop of Bangor, and a sermon of his led to the 
Bangorian controversy, with the suppression of 
Convocation ; to Winchester. 

Tuomas SHeErLock: from Bangor; a_ powerful 
preacher ; to St. Paul’s when he was seventy. 
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JoHN Givperr: from Llandaff ; Dean of Exeter ; 
to York. 

Joun THomas I: from Peterborough ; tutor to 
George III. 

THE Honouras_e Ropert Hay Drummonp: from 
St. Asaph ; a man of parts ; attended George II on 
his campaign, 1743 ; to York. 

JoHNn Tuomas II: trom Lincoln at the age of eighty ; 
four times married. 
JoHN Hume: from Oxford ; Canon of St. Paul’s ; 
Bishop of Bristol ; ardent anti-Methodist. 

SHUTE BarRINGToN: son of Viscount Barrington ; 
from Llandaff ; to Durham where he became a 
friend of Walter Scott ; his episcopate (fifty-six 
years) was the longest but one in English Church. 
Fanny Burney met him more than once and he 
finds pleasant mention in her Diary, but ‘ for a 
bishop he is rather too courteous. I am much better 
pleased with Bishop Hurd.’ (Worcester.) 

Joun Dovuctas: a Scot ; from Carlisle ; Dean of 
Windsor ; present at Fontenoy ; prepared for publi- 
cation Captain Cook’s Journals ; ‘a man of the 
world,’ says Fanny Burney. 

Joun FisHer: from Exeter ; tutor to family of 
George III; visited the Channel Islands, under 
commission from Bishop North of Winchester, 
where no bishop had been since 1499 ; ‘ my faithful 
old friend.’ (Fanny Burney.) 

Constable paints Salisbury Cathedral from the 
Bishop’s garden. 

Tuomas Burcess: from St. David’s, where he had 
founded Lampeter College ; violently opposed 
Catholic Emancipation. 
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Old Sarum disfranchised. 

Epwarp Denison: brother of Mr. Speaker Denison, 
and of George Anthony Denison, ‘the militant 
Archdeacon of Taunton’; a wise organizer of 
Church life and progress. 

Water Kerr Hamitton: another Scot ; appointed 
by Lord Aberdeen ; saintly adherent of the Oxford 
Movement, but somehow found his methods re- 
viewed in ‘ Punch’ ; founded Salisbury Theological 
College. 

William Dyce paints ‘ George Herbert at Bemerton.’ 
GrorcE Moserty: Headmaster of Winchester 
1835-66 ; Canon of Chester 1868. 

JoHN Worpswortu. 

FrepERIc Epwarp Ripceway. 
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(One of the highest of the English Cathedrals)! 


ARMS OF THE SEE 
Azure a representation of the Virgin Mary 
standing crowned bearing the Infant Christ and 
holding in her left hand a sceptre or. 
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Ricuarp Poors, later Bishop of Salisbury, was the Tases iy. 
est: dean. William de Wenda was Dean at the ¢ 
time of the removal from Old Sarum. He threw 

his whole heart into his project, and left an account 


Frith 


FROM THE NORTH-WEST 


(still in the library) of the proceedings. Many of 
the deans became Bishops of Salisbury, three in one 
succession, 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 
‘The Builder,’ July 4, 1891. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


Francis Bonn, M.a. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK TO THE ENGLISH CATHE. 
DRALS, SOUTHERN DIVISION 


SALISBURY : DIOCESAN HISTORY 


Wiiiam Henry Jones, M.A., F.S.A. 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF SIR G. G. SCOTT 
Edited by his son, G. Gilbert Scott. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY 
Edited by S. L. Oxrarp, M.a., and Gorpon Crossk, M.A. 


NATIONAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY 


CATHEDRAL ORGANISTS 
Joun E. Wesr. 


REGISTRUM SACRUM ANGLICANUM 


Bisnop W. Strusss 
DUGDALE’S MONASTICON ANGLICANUM 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 


Francis Bonp. 


A HISTORY OF GOTHIC ART IN ENGLAND 


Epwarp S. Prior, M.a. 


Frith 


THE CLOISTERS 


ATKINS AND SON 


(J. MUIR MARTIN, PROPRIETOR) 


CHEMISTS 


Depot for 


KODAKS 


AND ALL 


Photo Supplies 


HIGH-CLASS and EXCLUSIVE PERFUMERY 
and TOILET GOODS 


Market Place - - Salisbury 


"PHONE 71 
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Telegrams : ‘Cathedral Hotel, Salisbury. Telephone No. 399. 


THE CATHEDRAL HOTEL 


SALISBURY 


TUDOR LOUNGE 
OFFICIALLY APPOINTED HOTEL R.A.C., A.A., &C. 


Centrally situated for the Cathedral, Market Place, &c., and within 
two miles of Golf Links 


Comfortably Furnished. Electric Light. Fully Licensed 
Fully Equipped Garage adjacent (R.A.C. Repairs) 
Full particulars, terms &c., from Capt. W. GILBERT KING, Proprietor 


R. R. Edwards, Ltd., 


6-8 CASTLE STREET, Salisbury, Wilts 


Booksellers and Stationers 


Publishers of Wiltshire Rhymes and 

Tales and the Legend Series of Picture 

Post Cards, 1d. each or in packets of 

fourteen for 1/-. A great variety of 

Local Picture Post Cards, including the 

‘Old England’ ‘ Water-Colour’ Series 
in packets of six for 1/-. 


Locat Guides to the City and neighbour- 

hood, mcluding the Official Guide, 6d., 

and ‘ Strolls thro’ Salisbury,’ 1/-, and 
the 3d. ‘Notes on Cathedrals.’ 


ALL KINDS -OF TOURIST, 
MOTOR, AND OTHER MAPS 
- - - IN STOCK - = - 


Note the Address: §-8 CASTLE STREET 


Between the Market Place and Post Office 
Telephone: 172 


